REMINISCENCES

with an animation and a sympathy which showed that
her heart was still with the triumphs of that profession
which she had quitted only too soon for the public.

The invasion of the Lyceum Theatre and of London
by Charles Fechter created a sensation, which for the
time made a positive epoch in the story of the English
stage. Only think of the courage of a Frenchman who
actually ventured to come over to London in order to
teach us how * Hamlet' ought to be played! I remem-
ber having been told, at the time, by some who were in
a position to know, that as the hour for his first per-
formance of' Hamlet' was approaching, Fechter's ven-
turous heart almost gave way. He was stricken with
anticipatory stage-fright, and implored of his manager
to get Phelps or anyone to assume the part and let the
foreigner go. It is needless to say that the manager
would not let the foreigner go, and Fechter had to face
the music, and there could be no possible doubt that he
accomplished a great success. His 6 Hamlet' was from
first to last a novelty for the English stage. It was a
novelty even to the critics, although many of them
must have known that a fair-haired 4 Hamlet' was not
an original conception on Fechter's part. Fechter's
countryman, Paul Delaroche, had painted a fair-haired
Hamlet, and had pictured him in the Churchyard scene
seated on a tombstone, clasping with his hands one
knee which was crossed over the other, and conversing
in easy fashion with the immortal Gravedigger. The
whole question of the fair-haired ' Hamlet' had, more-
over, been raised and fully discussed by Goethe in
4 Wilhelm Meister,' and the world had long been grow-
ing into a recognition of the fact that Goethe was
Shakespeare's most appreciative critic. Fechter, there-
fore, consciously or unconsciously, moulded his fair-
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